LUCILIO VANIN I : A BIOGRAPHICAL AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY. 


By the Marchioness CLARA LANZA. 

T HE frightful tragedy recently enacted in this country 
has caused attention to be directed to the mental 
characteristics of the perpetrator. By some it is contended 
that he was actuated by diabolical influence. Others see in 
him a disappointed office-seeker, and one moved by a natural, 
if unwarrantable, spirit of revenge. By others again he is 
considered to be insane and irresponsible for his crime; 
while he himself pleads that he was inspired by God to 
take the life of President Garfield, in order that the repub¬ 
lican party might be saved from disruption, and the coun¬ 
try from a second civil war. Whichever of these views be 
correct, no one who has observed his conduct since his 
arrest, and especially during his trial, and studied his life as 
revealed by himself and the witnesses who have appeared 
for and against him, can fail to see that he is possessed of 
an exceedingly ill-regulated mind. 

Remarkable as is this man in whatever aspect we re¬ 
gard him, he has had his counterpart in the person of one 
who, nearly three hundred years ago, when theology was 
a more important factor in society than it is in our day, 
kept a great part of Europe in commotion, and finally suf¬ 
fered the extreme penalty of the law for his opinions. 

Among the celebrated atheists whose lives and peculiar 
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doctrines have been faithfully recorded in the pages of 
history, none perhaps is more worthy of extended and un¬ 
biassed criticism than Lucilio Vanini. Though no less a 
victim to persecution and hardened injustice than Giordano 
Bruno, Savonarola, or Servetus, it would appear, neverthe¬ 
less, that all those who have undertaken to chronicle his 
life and character, were incapable of generosity toward 
him, or even impartiality. He has been considered too 
base and depraved a creature to be entitled either to re¬ 
spect or justice. Whether this opinion is warranted, or 
whether, in addition to other trials, he was forced to endure 
being cruelly misunderstood, will be seen from a careful 
study of his thoughts and actions. 

Lucilio Vanini was born at Torasano in the kingdom of 
Naples, in 1585. His father was steward to a nobleman of 
high rank, and his mother a Spanish woman of distin¬ 
guished family. 

Lucilio, their only child, grew up to be a handsome 
youth, of strong, healthy physique, and extraordinary 
mental qualifications. He had, he says himself, with con¬ 
scious superiority, a great and sublime intellect, conversa¬ 
tional powers of a high order, and agreeable manners. His 
love of study amounted to a passion, and at an early age 
he was sent to Rome to learn philosophy and divinity from 
a Carmelite friar, who, at that time, was a famous teacher. 
He returned to Naples when his studies were completed, 
and devoted himself to natural philosophy. His wonderful 
ambition, called vanity by many, made the longing to rise 
above all who had preceded him or who were his contem¬ 
poraries, the one aim of his life. To those of inferior men¬ 
tal capacity and torpid aspirations, Vanini appeared a mere 
mass of presumption, but the opinion entertained of him by 
others had little weight with him. Learning was the god 
he worshipped. Aristotle he regarded as the father of phi- 
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losophy and the sovereign of the wise. Prejudiced in favor 
of this author whose works had planted in him the first 
seeds of the atheism which later was apparently developed 
into such an immense growth, he could relish no other sys¬ 
tem of philosophy. The weakness displayed by Thomas 
Aquinas and the scholastics early became subjects for his 
contemptuous ridicule. His native religion, interpreted 
and practised as it then was by both clergy and people, did 
not cause him to regard it with favor. He beheld every¬ 
where, to use his own words, u artifices and grimaces on 
the part of the laity, and extreme cupidity among the 
priests.” Although himself a priest, and notwithstanding 
that for some time he had exerted his mind to the utmost 
on behalf of religion, he finally refused to admit the doc¬ 
trines taught by the Church, and he resolved to use his 
powers of eloquence henceforth, not in upholding what he 
was convinced was erroneous, but in combating it. 

Naturally, at a time when freedom of thought was 
denied, such a resolution drew upon him bitter cries of 
hatred and anger. To the world at that period ambition 
was but another name for hypocrisy and impiety, while a 
simple recognition of personal merit constituted shameless 
arrogance. 

A little later, perceiving the dislike with which he was 
looked upon, Vanini conceived the strange idea of going 
out into the world with twelve companions to preach 
atheism, adopting for himself the name of Julius Caesar. 
Although it does not appear that the project was produc¬ 
tive of any result, the mere fact of his changing his name 
caused him to be loaded with opprobium. “ Is this man so 
swelled with pride,” it was asked, “ that no name but that 
of Caesar is worthy of him ? Has the last remnant of his 
Christianity become so intolerable to him that he must 
needs deny his baptism ? ” 
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Vanini suddenly gave up preaching and went to Padua, 
where, finding the place and the society of various literary 
men to his liking, he remained for some years, devoting 
himself with increased ardor to his studies. He was ex¬ 
tremely poor, but a life of deprivation by no means stifled 
his zeal. So great, indeed, was his thirst for knowledge, that 
he passed through severe winter weather, clad in threadbare 
garments, without experiencing any discomfort. “ My de¬ 
sire to learn,” he would say when reminded of this fact, 
“ animates my soul and warms my body—what more do I 
need ? ” 

With that peculiar restlessness exhibited by Vanini 
throughout his life in more ways than one, and which may 
be attributed rather to an insatiable desire for notoriety 
than any thing else, he decided to leave Padua and travel. 
He went to Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and England, 
displaying everywhere the somewhat unsettled state of his 
mind, by bizarre conversations which he held or pretended 
to hold with numerous people. While at Amsterdam he 
had several discussions with an atheist whose ideas and say¬ 
ings he records with severe condemnation. It is probable, 
however, that all he ascribed to the atheist were Vanini’s 
own thoughts, which it did not suit him at the time to 
reveal. 

At Lyons he undertook to preach philosophy, but was sus¬ 
pected of heresy and forced to flee in order to escape being 
burnt. The inconsistency which about this time began to 
be observed in his opinions is very remarkable. Often he 
would boldly assert theories which perhaps a week later he 
would deny ever having heard of, denouncing them as indi¬ 
cating the height of folly on the part of their originator. 

In London he drew upon himself the persecution of the 
Protestants, who put him in prison. Here he remained 
forty-nine days, “ prepared/' he says, with admirable resigna- 
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tion, “ to receive the crown of martyrdom, for which I long 
with all the ardor imaginable.’’ If this were really true we 
cannot help asking why did he escape in such haste from 
Lyons? This happened in 1614, the second date we find in 
his life. 

Seeing that he made no resistance to the unjust treat¬ 
ment to which he was submitted, Vanini was released from 
prison and permitted to return to Italy. Here he instructed 
the young, receiving scholars of all degrees ; and with that 
supreme independence which everywhere made him an ob¬ 
ject of suspicion and exposed him to danger, he made the 
philosophy of Averroes the subject of one of his first lectures. 
Next to Aristotle, Vanini reverenced Averroes, but unfortu¬ 
nately the latter was regarded with horror in Italy. He 
had written against the Christian religion, calling it false and 
absurd. The Jewish faith had been denounced by him as 
childish, and the Mohammedan as vulgar. A wild outcry of 
indignation mingled with disgust greeted Vanini’s dis¬ 
course. Again he was forced to flee that his life might 
not be taken by an outraged populace, who saw in him noth¬ 
ing but the lowest form of depravity. 

The multitude had still another basis upon which to rest 
its suspicions. Vanini had written books which daily be¬ 
came better known and more questionable. His Amphithe¬ 
atre and Dialogues, which already had served to implant new 
ideas in the minds which dared to think, caused the clergy, 
whose suspicions were the more acute in proportion to 
their ignorance, to look upon Vanini’s writings as impious 
in the extreme. To use their own language, “ religion 
was therein tied neck and heels together, and delivered 
into the profane hands of atheists.” The books under¬ 
went examination and were finally condemned to be 
burnt. 

For the first time, Vanini gave way to anger and de- 
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spair. He felt himself forsaken by the world at large, 
hated and shunned by all those men whose support and 
sympathy he most craved, persecuted by the Church, and 
forced to endure iron poverty. The desire for knowl¬ 
edge no longer served to cast bodily misery into oblivion, 
and with fatal impulsiveness he wrote to the Pope, stating 
that if the latter did not speedily show him some benevo¬ 
lence, he intended to turn the whole Christian religion 
topsy-turvy in three months’ time. “ I am inclined to be¬ 
lieve, however,” says the writer who records this fact, 
“ that Vanini wrote the letter merely to give vent to his 
spleen and divert himself about it later with his friends. 
But there is hardly any likelihood of his having actually 
sent it to Rome. Princes have long arms, and the Popes 
yet longer ones than other princes. Vanini was not yet 
so disordered in mind as to insult in so daring a manner 
God’s lieutenant upon earth. ‘ I would rather,' he says 
somewhere, * draw upon me the anger of Horace than that 
of one of our inquisitors.’” 

His Dialogues , written in Latin, contain at once the most 
elevated and the most fantastic ideas. It would be difficult 
to fathom the motives which inspired them. The dedica¬ 
tion, which is addressed to the Marshal of Bassompierre, is 
a curious mixture of flattery and absurdity. “ What shall 
I say,” it reads, “ of the charms of your beauty ? ’T is by 
means of it that you have enjoyed the tenderness of an 
infinite number of ladies. ’T is also that same beauty 
which triumphs over the conceit of atheists, imposes silence 
upon them, and suppresses their impiety—for when they 
but contemplate the majesty and stateliness of your coun¬ 
tenance, they must readily own that even among mankind 
some traces of divinity are to be found. Were I a disciple 
of Plato,” he concludes, with a fresh burst of admiration 
“ I should kiss and adore you as the soul of the world! ” 
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The value of this eloquence was somewhat impaired by a 
private letter from Vanini to the Marshal, humbly requesting 
pecuniary assistance. An advertisement follows the dedica¬ 
tion, wherein Vanini is called the prince of philosophers 
and a second Aristotle ; while in the first page of the Dia¬ 
logues his interlocutor is introduced exclaiming: “ Good 
God, Vanini, what a loss it must be to those who are de¬ 
prived of your conversation !” The book deals rarely with 
religious matters, and much that it contains is pervaded with 
a general tone of frivolity. He introduces himself frequently 
as one of the personages, much to his own advantage. On 
one occasion he holds an imaginary conversation with Solo¬ 
mon, whom he denounces as the most insipid of moralists, 
to which Solomon replies by calling Vanini the god of true 
philosophy. The unhappy custom of attracting attention 
to his own merits, which so often brought him into trouble, 
must rather be regarded as the out come of his extreme youth 
and peculiar temperament, than actual vanity. When it is 
borne in mind that Vanini was but thirty-four when he was 
put to death, and when we consider his wonderful mental 
achievements during the few brief years he was permitted 
to exercise his talents, we cannot but admit that he was a 
man of extraordinary genius. That he was aware of his 
own superiority from the first dawning consciousness of in¬ 
tellect is evident, and that he gloried in it was but natural. 
Surrounded from the beginning by thousands who could 
neither appreciate his intelligence, understand his learning, 
nor pardon his faults, he had, nevertheless, sufficient courage 
to declare his opinions boldly, and endurance enough to suf¬ 
fer, uncomplainingly for the most part, the insult and perse¬ 
cution heaped upon him. That he was irresolute, often in¬ 
consistent, and always impulsive does not detract from his 
strong intellectuality, nor cause his steadfast adherence to 
the object he held in view to be forgotten. 
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To return to the Dialogues: “In what religion have the 
ancient philosophers adored God?” inquires Alexander, 
with whom he is conversing. “ In the religion of Nature 
only,” Vanini replies; “which Nature is itself God, since it 
alone is the origin of the motion impressed in the souls of 
all men. All other religions to those ancient s&ges were 
but illusions, not created by good or evil genii (for they 
never believed there were any such beings), but by princes 
and magistrates in order to curb the people. These illu¬ 
sions were fomented by ambitious and covetous priests, 
who, being unable to perform miracles to confirm its veraci¬ 
ty, made use of certain Scriptures, the originals of which 
are nowhere to be found, and of which the rewards and 
punishments regard another life for fear that the imposture 
should be discovered in this. For who ever returned from 
beyond the grave? Thus it is that the vulgar are kept in 
slavery by the pretended dread of a Supreme Being who 
beholds all things and will reward and punish. Fear in this 
world,” he adds, quoting from another philosopher, “ has 
first occasioned Gods.” 

“ Eternal punishment! ” he exclaims further on. “ What 
is it ? Something that cannot be proved.” “ But the Script¬ 
ures”—his interlocutor begins. “ A holy answer,” interrupts 
Vanini, “that gives no uneasiness to atheists, for they 
have no more faith in that holy book than I have in ^Esop’s 
fables, old women's tales, or the superstitions of the Koran.” 

Although all these sayings are represented as emanating 
from anybody rather than Vanini himself, the deception 
was too transparent to remain hidden. He seems to have 
taken great delight in his Dialogues , however, which was not 
the case evidently with his Amphitheatre . He says in the 
former book that he had advanced many things in the latter 
which he did not believe. “ Vanini,” says Alexander, “you 
have given a physical reason why that child mentioned in 
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your Amphitheatre spoke immediately after its birth.” 

“ Pah ! ” cries Vanini, “ I have said many things in that 
book which I don’t believe myself. So goes the world.” 

“ I am not surprised at it,” retorts Alexander; “ I tell my 
friends every day that this world is but a nest full of fools. 

I can except, however, princes and popes,” he adds judi¬ 
ciously. 

It is probable that much that was written in his younger 
days and imbued with a spirit of boyish bravado, was ac¬ 
tual truth to him as he grew older. His mind, however, 
became gradually so strangely unsettled that his thoughts 
lost every trace of reasonableness. Each day that passed 
seemed to lead him into fresh folly. He grew astonish¬ 
ingly reckless, and his free discussion of matters which 
brought him under the strictest surveillance was carried on 
with a marked assumption of independence. 

lie was more and more suspected and hated, indignation 
against him reaching such a pitch that he was finally ar¬ 
rested at Toulouse and condemned to be burnt. The best 
account of his trial and execution is that given by Gramond, 
of which a portion may be quoted : 

“ About that time,” he says, referring to the formal 
accusation brought against Vanini for his writings, “ was 
condemned to die, by order of Parliament, Lucilio Vanini, 
who was esteemed an arch-heretic, although I have always 
considered him an atheist. For I think a man who denies 
the existence of God deserves the latter rather than the 
former title. This wretched fellow laughed at whatever 
was sacred or religious. He abominated the Incarnation 
of Christ and denied God, esteeming all things to be made 
by chance. He adored Nature as a fruitful mother and 
first cause of all beings. This was his greatest error, and 
he had the boldness to teach it in a place so holy as 
Toulouse. He had a great number of followers among 
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those who just came from universities, and who, being 
young, were more susceptible of new opinions. Having 
been born in Italy, he began his studies in Rome, applying 
himself successfully to those particular branches : philos¬ 
ophy and divinity. But falling into impiety and despising 
holy things, he blemished his religious character by an in¬ 
famous book in which he had the impudence to assert that 
Nature was the God of the Universe. Having retired to 
France on account of a crime 1 of which he had been 
accused, he made his appearance in Toulouse. There is 
not a town in France where the laws are framed with 
greater severity against heresy, and although the Edict of 
Nantes has granted to the Calvinists open liberty of trade 
between them and us, nevertheless those sectaries have 
not dared to trust themselves in this place. No person is 
tolerated in Toulouse whose faith is in the least suspected 
by the Holy See. Vanini concealed himself for some time, 
until vainglory induced him to treat some mysteries of the 
Catholic church problematically and afterward to deride 
them openly. The young men were at first struck with 
admiration, being weak enough to esteem those things 
which have few approvers. They valued whatever he said ; 
they imitated and followed him. Being accused of corrupt¬ 
ing youth, Vanini was cast into prison. He behaved at 
first as a Catholic and feigned orthodoxy, which put back 
the punishment he deserved. He was on the point of 
regaining his liberty, owing to the ambiguity of the proofs 
against him, when Franconi, a man of fortune and great 
merit, affirmed that Vanini had often, in his presence, 
denied the existence of God and scoffed at the mysteries of 
the Christian religion. The accused and the accuser were 
brought together, and the latter maintained what he had 
advanced. Vanini was brought before the Senate, and, 

1 The crime is not specified, but it probably refers to some misconduct of 
which Vanini was supposed to be guilty while sojourning in a convent. 
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being seated, was asked what were his thoughts concerning 
the existence of God. He answered that with the Church 
he adored a God in three persons, and that Nature demon¬ 
strated the existence of a Deity. Then, perceiving a straw 
lying on the ground, he took it up, and holding it in his 
outstretched hand spoke to his judges as follows: ‘ This 

straw obliges me to confess that a God exists. A grain 
being cast into the earth appears at first to be destroyed, 
and whitens. Then it becomes green and shoots forth out 
of the earth, growing imperceptibly. The dew aids it in 
springing up, and rain gives it still greater strength. It is 
furnished with ears, of which the points keep off the birds. 
The stalk rises and is covered with leaves. It becomes 
yellow and rises higher. A little while after, it withers and 
dies. It is threshed, and the straw being separated from 
the corn, the latter serves as nourishment for man, and the 
former is given to animals created for the use of man. 

u He concluded from all this that God was the author of 
every thing. For, in answer to an objection which might 
be raised to the effect that Nature was the cause, Vanini 
again took his grain of corn and reasoned thus : ‘ If Nature 
produced this grain, who produced the grain which pre¬ 
ceded it? If that was also produced by Nature, let us 
consider its foregoer, and thus go to the very first grain, 
which must necessarily have been created, since we can 
imagine no other cause of its production/ 

«He very amply proved afterward that Nature was 
incapable of producing any thing, whence he concluded 
that God was the creator and author of all things. But 
all this he said from vanity or fear rather than convic¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding, as the proofs against him were con¬ 
vincing he was, by decree of Parliament, condemned to die. 
I saw him in a cart when he was carried to execution, mak¬ 
ing sport of a friar who had been sent to comfort him and 
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reclaim him from his obstinacy. Vanini, wild and stubborn, 
refused the consolation of this friar, and even insulted him 
by saying, 4 When your Saviour died, he sweated with weak¬ 
ness and fear. In going to suffer death, I die un¬ 
daunted/ ” 

“ However,” Gramond continues, 44 this villain made a 
very ill use of that philosophy of which he boasted. His 
aspect, just before execution, was wild and horrible. His 
mind was uneasy and anxious, though from time to time he 
cried out that he died like a philosopher. That he died 
rather like a brute cannot be denied. Before they set fire 
to the wood-pile, he was ordered to put out his tongue to 
be cut off. This he refused to do, nor could the execu¬ 
tioner take hold of it but with his pincers. When it was cut 
off he uttered a cry like the bellowing of an ox. His body 
was then consumed by fire and his ashes thrown into the 
air. 

44 Such was the end of Lucilio Vanini,” concludes the 
historian. 44 That frightful scream he uttered proves his 
small share of constancy. I saw him in prison, I saw him 
at his execution, and likewise knew him before he was 
arrested. He was a wanton voluptuary in the world, but a 
devoted Catholic in prison. He went to execution desti¬ 
tute of philosophy, and at last ended his life raving mad. 
While living he penetrated to a great extent the secrets of 
Nature. When his goods were seized there was found a 
great live toad shut up in a large crystal bottle filled with 
water, upon which he was accused of witchcraft, but he an¬ 
swered that the toad when consumed by fire was a sure an¬ 
tidote against all diseases. During his imprisonment he 
often went to partake of the sacraments, cunningly dissem¬ 
bling his real sentiments. But when he found there was no 
hope of escape he disclosed them, and died as he had 
lived.” 
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It is to be recollected, however, that the foregoing ac¬ 
count was written by an avowed enemy, and that there is 
reason for concluding that Vanini, so far from exhibiting cow¬ 
ardice or want of fortitude under his sufferings, really dis¬ 
played courage and endurance of the highest order. The 
moment sentence was pronounced upon him and a horrible 
death became inevitable, his vacillations ceased, and he as¬ 
sumed a degree of constancy and determination which 
never left him. As Barin 1 says, he asked for no pardon, he 
went to the stake with resolution, and he died with as much 
constancy as any man who had ever lived. For as he left 
the Conciergerie with a smile upon his face, he said in 
Italian: “ Let us go joyfully to die for philosophy.” If 
the utterance of a single cry when his tongue was cut off be 
evidence that “ he died like a brute,” there are many others 
whose deaths have passed into history as examples of forti¬ 
tude whose reputations will have to be revised. 

There is probably another error in the account as given 
by Gramond. He states that as soon as his tongue was 
cut off his body was consumed by fire, leaving it to be in¬ 
ferred that he was burned alive. The sentence of the 
court, as published for the first time by M. Cousin, 2 was 
that after making the amende honorable , he should be 
“ taken to the Place die Salin and attached to a stake to be 
there planted, where his tongue should be cut off and he 
strangled, and after that his body should be placed on the 
pile to be there erected and burnt, while the ashes should 
be scattered to the wind.” 

In forming our estimate of Vanini’s character, we are at 
once struck with the fact of his numerous and marked in¬ 
consistencies of conduct and language. In the matter of 
his religious belief, for instance, we find him at one time 

1 “ Les Martyrs de la libre Pensee," Paris, 1880, p. 221, quoted from Le Mer- 
cure de France. 

,J “ Fragments de Philosophic Cartesienne,” p. 86, 
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uttering the most decided atheistical opinions, and at an¬ 
other, confessing that to doubt the existence of a God would 
be an act of supreme folly. Indeed, although he was burnt 
at the stake after having been convicted of atheism upon 
what was deemed, and probably was, for the period, ample 
evidence, it is exceedingly questionable whether he did in 
reality disbelieve in a Supreme Being, the creator of the 
■world. Professor Blakey, of Queen’s College, Ireland, de¬ 
clares that it is very obvious that Vanini was not an atheist 
in the common acceptation of the word, and, in support of 
that opinion, quotes a passage from the Amphitheatre in 
which the existence of a Deity is attempted to be demon¬ 
strated. 1 We have already seen how, at his trial, Vanini 
argued from the existence of a straw that there must of 
necessity have been a creator of the seed from which the 
straw was derived. 

It is more than probable that he affected atheism and 
other doctrines which he did not really believe, merely from 
a spirit of bravado. In his De Admirandis Naturee, etc., he 
declares that he had in his Amphitheatre written many 
things which he did not believe, and he then coolly adds, 
cosi va il mondo , “ so goes the world.” In this work, too, he 
displays the most sceptical and intolerant spirit, and ex¬ 
presses himself with a degree of bombast and vituperation 
which greatly detract from the originality, the courage, and 
the logical reasoning of his writings. Yet, when in prison, 
he assumed a depth of piety so profound that his jailers 
declared that they were guarding a saint. 

This was undoubtedly due to his possessing a mind 
so ill-formed that had he lived at the present day he 
would have been classed among the insane. In his 
time, insanity was not studied as a branch of medical 
science, and only the most broadly marked types of mental 

1 “ History of the Philosophy of the Mind," etc., London, 1850, vol. ii, p. 161. 
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alienation were recognized. Even then, if characterized by 
profanity or blasphemy, it was considered a form of demo¬ 
niacal possession, to be treated by the strong arm of the law 
rather than by therapeutical agencies. That Vanini was 
endowed with genius of the very highest order not even the 
most virulent of his enemies have ventured to deny. But it 
is now a well-established fact that the possession of an in¬ 
tellect capable of strong manifestations in one or more di¬ 
rections is by no means incompatible with the existence of 
such a generally bad mental organization, that experi¬ 
enced alienists of the present day would not hesitate to 
pronounce a person so constituted insane. Under the name 
of “ reasoning mania/’ medical science designates a condi¬ 
tion in which those who are its subjects, though remarkable 
for the sharpness and often brilliancy of their mental proc¬ 
esses, are nevertheless generally incapable of systematic 
and long-sustained intellectual effort in any one line of 
thought. They lack the sustained power of attention with¬ 
out which the strongest mind is of little avail. They are 
egotistical, impatient of contradiction, abusive of their best 
friends, intolerant of all opinions but their own, and while 
not subject to fixed delusions of such a character as to be rec¬ 
ognized by those about them, are yet actuated by eccentric 
and erroneous beliefs altogether at variance with the idea of 
mental soundness. No obligations bind them, no induce¬ 
ment, unless appealing directly to their selfish instincts, re¬ 
strains them. They are the pests of the age in which they 
live, and society, which once put them to death if their 
vagaries led them into the denial of God or other absurdi¬ 
ties of belief, now scarcely knows how to deal with them 
otherwise than by letting them alone. They are often met 
with as the founders of new sects, as the discoverers of 
new and impossible motive powers, as the promulgators 
of all kinds of “advanced ” ideas, and occasionally as the au- 
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thors of remarkable books or inventions for which the 
world will always be their debtor. Had Vanini lived at the 
present day, he would scarcely have been satisfied with 
the mild and hardly disreputable renown to be obtained 
by professing atheism. His active mind would have led 
him into some more startling and unexplored region 
of thought, and while it is not at all probable that the 
world would have been any the wiser or better for any thing 
he could have said or done, it is very certain he would 
have made a commotion in any part of it in which he 
lived. The desire for notoriety is but an exaggeration of 
that love of fame which urges great men to great deeds, 
and even influences the humble laborer in his daily toil. 
The individual of badly balanced mind, sharp-witted and 
clever though he may be, knows that he cannot obtain the 
distinction he craves by honest intellectual labor, for he feels 
himself incapable of such work. He therefore perpetrates 
some act which astounds the world, and for the time be¬ 
ing draws all eyes toward him. He fires the temple of 
Diana, or kills a President. 



